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anese-Americans. Fathers, sons, and brothers served our country with
outstanding valor in the war,19 at the same time that many of their relatives
were segregated into prison camps.20 Neither can we afford to play ostrich
regarding the strong anti-Semitic feelings 21 that exist, which were and are
continually stimulated by Fascist groups.
Were it only the Fascist groups that are agitating intolerance, for the
moment at least we should have little cause for concern. The fact remains
that there are many intelligent individuals whose emotional attitudes on these
problems preclude them from making an honest, intellectual, or scientific
evaluation. It is a problem of and for all America, not merely of the South or
the North, the East or the West. Few of us share the unprejudiced attitude of
the British or the French. We in the North feel we are more liberal toward the
Negro. Perhaps we do have less Jim Crowism, and there is a minimal amount
of segregation in our high schools and colleges. However, in my own Middle
Western city the Negro (or the Mexican) is not permitted to stay in the two
first-class hotels or to sit on the ground floor of the main theaters.
We should be disturbed that prejudice and discrimination are present in
every community in America. There are always some underdogs whose posi-
tion is not based on economic status. In many areas, Negroes are given less
pay than a white man for the same job. Some employers will not hire Jews.
Catholics are definitely discriminated against in some areas. These same un-
reasonable practices apply to residential areas, clubs, fraternities, on no basis
except race or religion. Certainly we should be admitting displaced persons
from Europe into America, and, yet, some selfish people whose parents or
grandparents came from Europe are afraid we are going to be surfeited with
"foreigners/* "refugees," "dirty Jews," "cheap labor." Such illogical nonsense!
I could cite numerous examples in which the implication was that in some
way or other the psychology of the Negro or the Jew or the Jap was presumed
to be so different from ours that they did not understand ours and we didn't
understand theirs.
It is idealistic to hope that all America will realistically face the racial and
religious minority problem. However, if we are going to divert disaster, we
must face it. Perhaps we can start by recognizing that we can't talk glibly about
our belief in the brotherhood of man and at the same time treat a minority in
our own communities so shabbily. We have to recognize the farce that is made
19 There were approximately 360 Japanese-American officers, 27,226 enlisted men, and Si
"WACs who served in the Army between July i, 1940, and January 31, 1946.
20 This subject is well presented under the title of "The Japanese-American Run-a-round," in
the Demobilization Bulletin, Vol. 3, p. 5, Feb., 1946, published by the General Board of
Education, Methodist Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. This particular issue also has
an excellent r&ume* on the controversial problem about the Negro soldier.
21 Any serious student of this problem should read Anti-Semitism, A Social Disease, ed. by
Ernst Simmel, International Universities Press, New York, 1:946.